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GALTON BRIDGE. 
Tas magnificent bridge was erected in the 
1826, over the new line of the Birming- 
tend Canal, at Smethick, four miles, (W. 
by N.,)-from Birmingham. 
“ The vicinity of the mining district, and 
the ity of finding a .mod 


| ak a 


directions from 1p clea! iit 7 
centre, towards t inei i com- 
soerelal distribution The original canal, 
which capac we the colli va was 
incouveniently narrow, and very winding in 
its course. These fects have been abe: 
died by opening a new line of canal executed 
under the directions of the late Mr. Telford, 
which, by wide and deep cuttings, avoids the 
pres: of the ascending and descending 
chain of locks, which impeded the former 
communication. This canal yc > ov 
able for the grand proportions ridges 
cf masinty Sak oom, which ‘cross the deep 
excavations.””* ; 

Of these structures, the Galton Bridge is a 
superb specimen. It was cast at the Horseley 
Iron Works, from a design by Mr. Telford. 
Its main dimensions are :— 

Feet, 
150 


s 2. ee Cel oe 
Height from the water-line to the 
underside of the arch “e 

Width of the Roadway ee ge 
The Engraving is from a drawing by Mr. 
Richard Bridges, cleverly executed on zinc 


Mr. L. Haghe, and. published at Mr. 
eale’s Architectural Library, High Hol- 
born. 
We are at present unable to present to the 
reader any further details of Galton Bridge ; 
but to do so upon the a of 
Mr. Telford’s own account of his principal 
works, the corrected MS. of which he com- 
pleted two or three days before his death. 


© Penny Cyclopedia, Art. Birmingham. 
Che Novelist. 


HE BARTHQUAKE OF CHILI.—A ROMANCE 

} OF HISTORY. 

(Concluded from page 914.) * 

Iv was one of those lovely nights on whose 
beauties love to dwell; and dead to 
feeling, and unmindful of gratitude, must 
man be, who, formed to carry his face erect 
toward the heuvens, on beholdiag “ the 
starry firmament on high,” resplendent with 
its myriads of lights, fails to adore its omni- 
potent Creator, to recognise in its all-beau- 
tiful:harmony, the overruling providence of 
the Most High! - 

The sarvivors of this day, so replete 





-Feflections to notice it. 


with horror, encamped in the valley by the 
light of the moon, and all were busy collect. 


‘ing moss and dried leaves, on which to seek 


in repose some interval of relief from their 
piney he ae a On a: sides the 
poor people were lamenting their misfor- 
tunes—one had his house destroyed; ano- 


mode ther had lost wife and children; and a third 


had lost all he possessed. Jeronimo and 
Josephine, after an evening hymn of thanks 
: themselves to: repose. 
ey awoke the sun was high in 
he heavens, they noticed near them several 
families employed ‘over a fire in preparing a 
slight repast. Jeronimo wus reflecting how 
he should procure some reireshment for 
hiniself and those under his charge, when a 
young man, genteelly clad, holding an in- 
fant in his arms, advanced toward Josephine, 
and modestly begged her to administer to 
the wants of the little unfortunate, whose 
mother, grievously wounded, reposed at no 
great distance under a tree. 

Josephine was somewhat perplexed at 
recognising this chevalier, who, misia- 
terpreting her embarrassment, observed, 
‘Donna Josephine, I only solicit your 
kindness for a few moments; this infant has 
taken no nourishment since the hour which 
involved us all in one common culamity !” 
Joséphine took the child and gave her owa 
to Jeronimo. 

Don Fernando (that was the name of the 
stranger) expressed his gratitude for her 
kindness by offering to conduct them to the 
fire, round which his family were assembled, 
Donna Elvira, the wife of Fernando, who 
had received an injury in one of her feet, 
made Josephine sit beside her, and showed 
her much attention. Don Pedro, Elvira's 
father, whose shoulder was fractured, 
greeted them in the most cordial manner. 
Jeronimo and Josephine, while reflecting on 
the kindness with which they were treated, 
could scarcely bring themselves to believe ia 
the reality of the past—the prison! the scaf- 
fold} the funeral dirge! appeared but ase 
dream. 

Donna Elizabeth, the sister-in-law of 
Fernando, one who had been invited bya 
friend to witness the execution of the nun of 
Notre-Dame-de-Mont, alone appeared to 
view Josephine with coldness and suspicion, 
almost amounting to horror; but she, the 
latter, wes too deeply absorbed in her own 
As for Donna 
Elvira, she conversed with Josephine in an 
under-tone, and her eyes manifested the in- 
terest she took in hearing her adventures. 
Josephine candidly confessed every thing; 
and Elvira, tenderly taking her hand, made 
a@ sign to be silent. 

The day being far advanced, and the 
trembling of the earth having altogether 
subsided, their spirits began to revive. 
From the report of the passers-by they 
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fearned that high mass was to be celebrated 
in the cathedral of the Dominicans, the only 
sacred edifice left standing, to supplicate the 
Father of all mercies to avert from the city 
farther calamity. Don Fernando proposed 
to join the procession. Josephine, on whom 
all eyes were turned, acquiesced in their 
opinion that never was there more reason, 
than at this moment, to manifest their gra- 
titude to Him, who had preserved them 
through such imminent dangers. Elvira 
much approved of Fernando’s resolution, 
and — to accompany them. Donna 
Eliza’ expressed a wish to remain be- 
hind with her sick father, at the same time 
offering to take the child, who was still in 
Josephine’s arms; but little Juan began 
screaming, and manifested such reluctance 
to quit its nurse, that its mother consented, 
et the solicitation of Fernando, that it 
should accompany them. 

On entering the cathedral, where the ser- 
vice had already commenced, they beheld 
the vast multitude with which it was crowded 
devoutly kneeling, absorbed in silent prayer. 
The shadowy outline of the long rows of 
willows, contrasted with the rays of the set- 
ting sun, reflected through the painted win- 
dows, in ull the variegated colours of the 
tainbow ; the twinkling of the candles shed- 
ding a dim haze of religious light on the 

jest at the altar, surrounded by a halo of 

nse, entranced their senses, and inclined 
their minds to regard with mingled venera- 
tion and awe the solemn and imposing cere- 
monies of the catholic church. 

After mass, a sermon was preached by 
the senior canon of the cathedral. Hecom- 
tienced by praising God that some men 
‘were yet found, who, remembering the ten- 
der mercies of Him who reigneth in the 
‘heavens, had come to His temple to humble 
themselves before Him—to offer up their 
votive hymns of praise for their signal deli- 
verance. The preacher depicted what had 

pened as a sign from heaven. The 
day, in his estimation, could scarcely 
exceed it in terror; and in pursuing his 
‘theme, he dwelt upon the wonders that had 
deen wrought at the crucifixion, when the 
earth, as it were, quaked in terror at the 
death of its Lord. Becoming animated, as 
he proceeded, he described the rending of 
the veil of the temple at Jerusalem, when, 
‘saddenly pointing to a large fissure, in the 
‘eof of the cathedral, he pronounced the 
uake a warning of the kindling wrath 
ofthe Almighty, perhaps the last vouchsafed 
ia mercy, before. man’s final doom—a cold 
ebadder ran through the assembly. 
the canon, to cite an example, 
poke of the licentious profanation so lately 
@mmitted in the garden of the Carmelites, 
aad inveighed against the indifference mani- 
eee byte ple at large on the occasion, 
Donna Josep oman i by remorse, 


fell shrieking to the earth. Immediately a 
voice, interrupting the prensher, cried aloud, 
“ Men of St. Jago, both the criminals stand 
in the midst of you !”? 

** Where 2” cried another. 

“ Here!” responded the first speaker: 
and a wretch, whom fanaticism had wrought 
into a state of frenzy, seized Josephine by 
the hair, and would have dashed her.on the 
stone pavement, together with Don Fer- 
nando’s child, if the latter had not caught 
her in his arms. 

“ Coward!” cried the young man, “I 
am Don Fernando Ormez! the son of the 
commandant of this city.” 

‘¢ Don Fernando Ormez!” vociferated a 
shoe-maker, who worked for the convent to 
which Josephine had belonged, “ who, then, 
is the father-of that child ?’’ 

At this question Don Fernando turned 
pale. At one time he looked toward Jero- 
nimo; at another scrutinized the multitude, 
to see if there was any oite to whom he was 
known. 

Josephine, in despair, exclaimed, “ The 
child you see here is not mine, as you believe, 
Master Pedrillo; and this young man is not 
Jeronimo Ruguera, but Don Fernando, the 
son of the commandant of the city.” 

The shoe-maker, addressing the mob, in- 
quired, “‘ Which of you, citizens, know this 
young Don?” 

Little Juan, frightened at the tumult, 
took the opportunity to escape from Jo- 
sephine, and ran to the arms of his father. 

“‘That’s the father—that’s Jeronime 
Ruguera!” resounded on all sides. “‘ Those 
are the miscreants who have polluted the 
sanctity of the cloister—who have drawn 
down the vengeance of heaven upon us and 
our devoted city !”’ 

“ Stop!” interrupted Jeronimo, advancing 
with Ay step on them. “If you 
seek Don Jeronimo Ruguera, behold him 
here! ITamhe! Let this chevalier depart 
—he is innocent !” 

The rabble, irresolute how to proceed, 
ceased their clamour, when an officer of some 
rank appearing, to take cognizance of the 
affair, Fernando immediately surrendered 
himself to his custody and besought his 
protection. 

Pedrillo, mounting on a chair, addressed 
the officer in a loud voice: ‘* Don Alonzo 
Onoreja! I appeal to your conscience: is 
not this the sister Josephine ?’? 

The officer, well aware of her identity, 
hesitated; when the people began to shout, 
“ Death to the impious wretches!” and 
endeavoured to seize them. 

Apprehensive of what might follow, Jo- 
sephine took the hand of Philippo, whom 
Ruguera, till then, had held in his arms, 
and resigned both him and Juan to Don 
Fernando's charge, saying, “Go, Don 
Fernando, save your two children, and 
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leave us to our fute.” Fernando took the 
children, and vowed rather to perish than 
abandon them. At the same time he opened 
a passage for himself through the crowd, 
which respectfully divided to let him pass. 
When they reached the church-door, they 
thought all danger over; but hardly had 
Don Fernando crossed the threshold, when 
he perceived that the building was sur- 
rounded by a furious rabble. A voice from 
behind exclaimed: “ Fellow-citizens! this 
man ix Don Ruguera, who so impiously out- 
raged the holy seclusion of the cloister. I 
know him well. I am his father!” At 
these words, with a heavy bludgeon he had 
in his hands, the speaker smote Jeronimo, 
who fell lifeless at the feet of Donna 
Costanza. 

“‘ Wretch of the cloister!” cried the 
same ‘man, “thus I immolate thee as an 
atonement for the city !’’ and, with one blow, 
terminated her mortal career! Don Fernando, 
drawing his sword, fought with the fury of 
desperation over the body of his sister, and 
planged it to the very hilt into the breast of 

er murderer. 

“ Save yourself and our children!” cried 
Josephine, and precipitated herself upon 
the crowd. Pedrillo struck her with his 
fatal club, and finally put a period to her 
suffering, by placing his foot on her neck 
and strangling her ! 

Don Fernando, with his back against a 
pillar of the portico, combatted manfully 
against the host that surrounded him. Seven 
of these’ blood-thirsty assassins had he al- 
ready sacrificed to the manes of his sister, 
when Pedrillo seized little Juan by the legs, 
and killed him on the spot! 

SKortly after, the multitude as if stricken 
with remorse and ashamed of their barbarity, 
fled; and silence reigned where, so lately, 
all had been tumult and disorder. 

Don Fernando and Philippo were disco- 
vered next morning senseless, where they 
fell, and with difficulty were restored to life. 
Donna Elvira sank under the shock of the 
horrible catastrophe. Old Don Ruguera 
claimed the child, and, after some time, pre- 
sented him to the Dominican fathers to 
bring up to the church. 


Che Public Journals. 


PEGSWORTH : A PRESS-ROOM SKETCH. 
(By an old Contributer to Blackwood’s Magazine: 
abridged.) 





Peasworrs, you will remember, about two 
or three months ago, sought. an interview 
with one Ready, a tailor, whom he owed 
some trifling sum, for which he had been 
summoned to a Court of Requests by Ready. 
While standing in quiet conversation and re- 
monstrance with Ready, who was an invalid, 
in the parlour of the latter, Pegsworth 


calmly drew a long, sharp knife ‘from “his 
pocket, and stabbed him to the heart, so 
that he almost instantly expired. Both were 
members of the same dissenting chapel, and 
had ever passed for quiet, reputable people; 
both had wives and families. The murderer 
immediately surrendered himself to the 
officers of justice; instantly confessed the 
fact ; and when arraigned at the Old Bailey, 
pleaded guilty—on which he was: immedi- 
ately sentenced to death, and his body, ac- 
cording to the recent statute, to be buried 
within the precincts of the prison. When 
this part of his sentence was pronounced— 
and then only—he shuddered. The day of 
execution was fixed for Tuesday, the 7th of 
March; and, on the Monday preceding, I 
suddenly formed the determination to en- 
deavour to procure admission into the in- 
terior of the prison, for the purpose of wit- 
nessing the person and demeanour of the 
murderer, and the solemn preparations for 
his execution. I went straight to one of 
the under-sheriffs ; who, on seeing my card, 
and hearing my request, after some little de- 
mur, politely acceded to my wishes; and 
writing his name on my card, desired me to 
present it the next morning, at half-past 
seven o’clock, at the door of the room in 
which we were then standing, when I 
should be admitted, and accompany him to 
the scene of execution, and see the whole 
process. 

I passed a wretched night, disturbed by 
all manner of wild and dismal dreams, I 
rose a little after six. Several times, while 
dressing, I half determined to abandon my 
design, and get into bed again ; but J per- 
severed, and about seven o’clock, was in the 
upper part of Holborn, down which was 
pouring a constant stream of men and wo- 
men, of the lowest description, towards the 
spot whither | was bent. 1 felt then some 
what ashamed of my company and errand! 
Judging from the indifferent manner, the 
ana volubility of these people, you would 

ave thought them going to see a dog-fight 
rather than the execution of a murderer. 
As we approached Snow-hill, which leads 
directly up to Newgate, all the avenues were 
seen crowded with the sume description of 
ple as had accompanied me down Hi 

mm. Passing along Farringdon-street, I 
approached the Old Bailey by Ludgate-hill; 
and so escaping the crowd, even already im- 
mense, I slipped into the side door of the 
Court-house, and was presently ushered 
into the room into which I had been shown 
the preceding afternoon. Three or four 
gentlemen, one of whom was a foreigner, J 
understood, of some distinction, were sitting 
and standing round a cheerfully crackliog 
fire, and had evidently come on the same 
-errand as I had. I sat down in perturbed 
silence,’ wondering ut myself for enteriag 
upon such a gloomy expedition. While the 
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foreigner, a Spaniard I thought, was de- 
scribing, with somewhat excited gestures, 
the mode of execution adopted in his 
country, the door opened, and the two 
sheriffs and under sheriffs entered, attired 
in their official costume, wearing weepers 
of white crape. The sheriffs had never be- 
fore, I understood, witnessed an execution ; 
and they seemed not entirely free from indi- 
eations of nervousness and apprehension at 
the dreadful duty they were about to go 
through. After a few moments’ pause, 
they moved towards the interior of the pri- 
son, and we, whose number had increased to 
about twelve or fifteen—an eager but silent 

throng— were directed to follow. 
After going through two or three long, and 
very nurrow passages, we were stopped by a 
huge iron-bound door, on the other side of 
which, peering at us throngh the bars, was 
Mr. Cope, the governor of the prison. The 
sheriffs and under-sheriffs passed on imme- 
diately, and the door was then closed upon 
us, who would have followed them. e 
began to fear disappointment, and that, for 
gome reason or another, the authorities had 
waddenly determined upon refusing us ac- 
cess to the prevs-room, possibly on account 
of our suddenly augmented number. After 


waiting, however, patiently for a minute or 


two, I and another, showing our counter- 
signed cards, were permitted to puss, us 
were the rest of the party soon afterwards. 
A turnkey conducted me and my companion 
along # very narrow passage, the floor of 
which was covered with sickly smelling saw- 
dust. As we followed our grim guide 
along a second passage, which seemed to 
fun parallel with the front of the prison, an 
+ door gave us a momentury glimpse of 

vast crowd without, whose confused 
hubbub, suddenly and but for an instant 
audible, enhanced the portentous silence 
that reigned within the prison. After 
standing for a few moments in the passage, 
our guide quitted us, but soon returned, and 
fequested us to follow him silently into the 
room in which the criminal was very shortly 
to undergo the fearful preparations for exe- 
cation. I obeyed. with a beating heart. 
We had to pass through a room, lit with a 
lamp, if I recollect rightly, where a man 
Was opening a door, having in his hand the 
sacramental cup—the last ordinances of re- 
ligion either having been just completed, or 
commencing. ‘‘ Gentlemen,”’ said the go- 
Vernor, dressed in black, who here rejoined 
Us, and ushered us into the press-room, 
“you will wait here, and be as quiet as 
possible, till the prisoner comes in, which 
will be in about five minutes. You will 

the goodness to stand on each side of 
om and leave the middle o ™ 80 = 
the prisoner may on directly from the 
oor to this table!” He then left us, and 
‘We disposed ourselves as he had directed. 


It was not a very large room, nor had it 
been before used for such a purpose as the 
gee The window looked upon a con- 
ned yard in the centre of the prison—and 
the revolving iron spikes with which the 
tops of the walls were fortified, together 
with the gloomy, massive, and ponderous 
appearance of everything about us, reminded 
me of the inscription— 
Who enters here gives up all hope}, . 
At the end of the room, o »pposite to the 
door, leaning against a kind of dresser, 
stood three men: the one in the middle,— 
a short, sallow-visaged, ill-omened wretch, 
in a shabby old drab great cout—proved to 
be the hangman—* Jack Ketch ;”’ and the 
other two were his assistants. These grim 
ministers of death were standing in silence 
when we entered. He in the middle, had 
his hands stuck into his hind coat-pockets, 
where doubtless were the cords and rope, 
ready to be produced the instant they were 
wanted. A gentleman who stood between 
me and the nearest of the three men, now 
and then whispered to him, and I heard a 
little of their conversation. . a Sie 

Here the slight whispering that had been 
carried on was sudderly stilled by the go- 
vernor making his appearance, motioning 
us to silence. After a little widening the 
space between the two rows of anxious ex- 
pectunts, and entreating us not to press for- 
ward when the prisoner entered, he with- 
drew. My heart began to beat very hard 
and quick. Ina few moments the sheriffs 
and under-sheriffs, with their staves, en- 
tered—then the ordinary, (the Rev. Mr. 
Cotton,) in his gown and bands—his long, 
flowing, white hair and kind, intelligent fea- 
tures gave him a striking and remarkable 
appearance ;—then followed a man with a 
slow, firm step, walking unassisted, his 
countenance solemn and composed, showing 
a mind absorbed in prayer—his eyes fixed, 
and his hands clasped together. This was 
the miserable Pegsworth ! 

He was dressed in a somewhat shabby 
claret-coloured body coat, with velvet collar, 
a black neck-handkerchief, a dark waist- 
coat, and corduroy trousers. He was about 
five feet seven or eight inches in or, 0 and 
of a robust frame, with a tolerable head of 
dark hair, and Jooked just about as old as 
he really way—thirty-six. I stood within a 
yard of him, and narrowly scrutinized his 
features. They appeared rigid, as if with 
the efforts he was making to preserve his 
firmness, in which he surprisingly suc- 
ceeded. Their expression seemed naturally 
heavy and sullen. The knotted forehead, 
the high cheek-bones, the peculiar: setting 
of the eyes, the protuberant upper lip, the 
tout ensemble of his features, in short, was 
that of a mun quite capable of committing 
the diabolical act of cruelty for which he 
was now about to suffer, and not a little 
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mitigated the agonizing sympathy, or pity, 
his present circumstances were 80 caloulated 
to excite, by reconciling one to the removal 
of such a being from amongst us. He 
walked, as J have described, firmly and 
slowly to the middle of the room, when the 
sheriffs motioned the executioners to ad- 
vance. They instantly came forward. One 
of them, drawing out a slender cord, tied 
his hands together at the wrists; a second 

assed a paneer cord round his arms, and 
Pistened it at his elbows; while a third un- 
tied his neck-handkerchief, and thrust it 
into the prisoner’s bosom. While this 
frightful ceremony was going on, Pegsworth 
did not move a muscle,— his eyes were fixed 
upwards, as if in intense devotion—(I shall 
never forget their dreadful expression) —and 
though his lips slightly moved, he uttered 
no sound. Once, and once only, did his 
pent bosom relieve itself by a half-suppressed 
sigh, when he felt the executioner’s hands 
removing his neck-handkerchief. He be- 
haved, in short, with amazing firmness and 
decorum. ‘ Believe in the Lord Jesus,’ 
whispered the dissenting minister, to whose 
congregation he had belonged. Pegsworth 
fixed his leaden eye upon the speaker for a 
moment, but spoke not. How feurful was 
his quietude—his passiveness, in the hands 
of them thus preparing him for death—a 
man in the prime of life, in full health, leav- 
ing behind him wife and children ! 

At length the preparations, which had 
not occupied more than three or four 
minutes, were completed, and the chief exe- 
cutioner gently turning the prisoner with his 
fuce towards the door, shook his pinioned 
hands, as if asking his forgiveness for the 
act he was going to perform, and passed 
hastily out of the room, followed by his two 
aasistants. The procession was immediately 
formed, and begun to move towards the gal- 
lows. First went the sheriffs and the un- 
der-sheriffs; then followed the ordinary, 
Mr. Cotton, reading the burial service— 
how I shuddered! The burial service over 
aliving man—then the criminal, the other 
religious attendants, and we brought up the 
rear, I among the foremost. 

‘¢ | am the resurrection and the life, saith 
the Lord,’’ commenced the clear and solemn 
voice of Mr. Cotton, as the procession be- 
gen to move slowly along. ‘ He that be- 
lieveth in me, though he were dead, yet 
shall he live : and whosoever liveth and be- 
lieveth in me shall never die.’’ 

“I know that my Redeemer liveth.”” At 
this moment, just as we were entering a long, 
dark passage, the dismal tolling of the prison 
bell smote my eat and fell upon my heart, 
and continued, at short intervals till all was 


overt. 

“I know that my, Redeemer liveth, and 
that he shall stand at the latter day upon the 
earth: and though after my skin, worms de- 


stroy this body, yet in my flesh shall I 
God, whom I shall see for myself, and ‘ala 
eyes shall behold, and not another !” 

Here was a pause for about half a minute, 
which brought us very near the dreaded 
spot. “ We brought nothing into this world, 
and it is eertain we can carry nothing out 
——” Here I lost his wice, for he had 
passed out of the Debtor’s door into the open 
air, and his solemn voice was drowned in the 
noise of the crowd, which we could not see, 
shouting, “ Hats off !—hats off!--there be 
is !—Ah !——”" 

The gallows stood at about six feet dis 
tance from the spot where IL was placed. Un 
it stood the executioner and his assistants, 
waiting for the prisoner, who, following Mr. 
Cotton, and followed by two mini 
mounted the steep steps eanseloeel, oa 
walked calmly to the spot from which he 
was to sink into eternity, suffering the exe. 
cutioner to place him exactly in the drop, 
and under the chain to which the rope was 
to be attached. He continued in exactly the 
same attitude, and with the same expression 
of countenance, that we had witnessed in the 
Press-room. The cap was quickly drawn 
over his head, down to his chin, the rope 
adjusted round his neck— the steps by which 
the hangman had mounted to attach the 
rope to the beam were taken down, and then 
every one left the gallows but Mr. Cotton and 
Mr. Baker. The prisoner stood in these ap- 
palling circumstances as firm as a rock— 
neither his hands nor knees moved or trem- 
bled in the slightest. The executioner took 
his place at the foot of the gallows, out of 
the sight of the crowd, and with his hand 
upon the lever by which the plank on 
which the prisoner stood was to be iet fall, 
fixed his eyes upon Mr. Cotton, awaiting the 
signal. Standing closely opposite to the 
prisoner, Mr. Cotton resumed, in a Cistinct, 
deliberate manner, the reading of the burial 
service, an awful silence prevailing among 
the spectators. 

“ Man that is born of a woman hath but 
a short time to live, and is full of misery, 
He cometh up and is cut down like a flower; 
he fileeth as it were a shadow, and never con 
tinueth in one stay. In the midst of life we 
are in death: of whom may we seek for 
succour but of thee, oh, Lord! who for our 
sins art justly displeased! Yet, O Lord God 
most holy! © Lord most mighty! O holy 
and most merciful Saviour! Deliver us not 
into the bitter pangs of eternal death.” 

Pegsworth suddenly hung quivering before 
him in mortal agonies, for he had, unper 
ceived by me, given the dreaded signal, and 
now retired as quickly as possible. Frightful 
as was the object, my eyes were riveted upoa 
the swaying body with a kind of fascination. 
After a few convulsive heavings, life seemed 
extinct; and the murderer had pagsed, into 
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the immediate presence of Him whose decree 
it is that “‘whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by 
man shall his blood be shed. Moreover, ye 
shall take no satisfaction for the life of a 
murderer, who is guilty of death, but he 
shall surely be put to death: for the land 
cannot be cleansed of the blood that is shed 
therein, but by the blood of him that shed 
it” 

As I had some acquaintance with the 
reverend Ordinary, he invited me to accom- 
pany him to breakfast in the Sheriff's room, 
at the other extremity of the prison ; for, as 
the courts opened at half-pest nine, the She- 
riffs and Undersheriffs breakfasted there that 
morning, in company with the Ordinary and 
the other ministers who had attended 
worth, and myself. I perceived that none 
of us were disposed to eat a hearty breakfast. 
The evident oppression and faintness of seve- 
tal present procured a supply of brandy—a 
glass of which proved, to me at least, a real 
tesiorative! The conversation naturally 
turned upon him whose end we had just 
witnessed—the victim of Satanic passivns, 
who was at that moment hanging 4 miser- 


able spectacle before the assembled thou- 
sands around the Debtors’ door. 
* * * 


He acknowledged to Mr. Cotton, a day or 
two before, that he went into Ready’s par- 
lour for the purpose of stabbing him ; but 
that, after conversing with his intended 
victim, his heart failed him; and he was on 
the point of leaving the room, repenting of 
the horrid purpose for which he had entered 
it, when poor, unconscious Ready said to 
him, “ And you, Pegsworth; a redigious man! 
you not pay your just debts ?”—‘‘ On which,” 
said Pegsworth, “I turned round instantly 
and stabbed him to the heart. I should 
never have done it, but for his reproaches on 
the score of my religion.” ‘i 

For about a fortnight after the perpetration 
of his crime, he exhibited, as his religious 
attendants assured me, the most hopeless 
hardheartedness. “ He was like a rock—no 
thaking any impression on him, or extracting 
any expression of compunction, or remorse.” 
His wretched wife, when she first came to 
visit him, he repulsed, J understand, and told 
her “ to g° along home and look after her 
children.” Latterly, however, the near and 
inevitable approach of death, added to the 
unceasing exertions of his spiritual advisers, 
brought him to a better frame of mind. If 
he did not exhibit that hearty and abundant 
contrition for his enormous offences which 
Could have been desired, at least he acknow- 
ledged his guilt, and fervently besought the 

and mercy of God in the ordinances 

of rélizion. He clung to his dissenting 
teacher to the last. 
. * * 

He went fo bed on Monday night at eleven 


egs- yet 


o'clock, desiring that he might be called at 
four; but his attendants, finding him slee 
ing very deeply, suffered him to sleep on till 
five, wi they awoke him, and he calm! 
dressed himself, and inamediately catered 
upon his religious duties. At seven o'clock 
he ate a pretty hearty breakfast! I cannot 
account for the latter of these two circum- 
stances. Both of them almost invariably 
take place; and the former may be explained 
by the utter and extreme exhaustion both of 
mind and J me bg Se te to = 
the influence ; the ment 
suffering he had ienced ever since the 
petpetration of his crime, and during a period 
of nearly two months, must have been great, 
even when close confinement was added, 
it did not make alteration in his health 
or appearance. He looked as stout and 
healthy at the moment of being led to the 
gallows as when he was first taken into cus- 
tody. Surely there are not many of us who 
would not, in half the time, have beer worn 
to a skeleton, and reduced to the last stage of 
mental exhaustion ! 

I forgot to mention that he passed, in his 
progress to the gallows, over the very spot 
where his remains were, on the Wednesday, 
interred at midnight—by torchlight, next to 
those of Thistlewood and Brunt, in one of 
the passages of the prison. 

About nine o’clock, the City Marshal inti- 
mated that it was time for the Sheriffs to go 
and order the body to be cut down, We all 
accompanied them. Exactly as the clock of 
St. Sepulchre struck nine, the hangman as- 
cended the gallows—his appearance proving 
the signal for shouting from the crowd, who 
uttered many coarse and insulting expressions 
concerning him, and placing the steps behind 
the drop, he ordered his two assistants, who 
were beneath, te receive the body: then 

lacing his left arm round it, with a cl: 

nite he severed the cords that: bound the 
wrists and arms, and the rope by which he 
was suspended. The body was then laid on 
a plank, and brought immediately into a 
room within the prison. When the cap was 
removed, very little distortion of the features 
was visible: they were very sallow, and be- 
dewed with a cold sweat, especially about 
the upper lip. He was quite cold. Two 
men immediately removed his coat and waist- 
coat, and began to cut off his hair—I be. 
lieve, in order to make preparations for Mr, 
Deville, a plaster-cast man, in the Strand, to 
take a cast of his countenance. Those who 
now saw the features—which, as 1 have 
already stated, were — nearly in a state of 
repose—on deliberately examining them, 
agreed, with. me that they evinced a sullen 
and enn disposition, as far as any reli- 
ance: may upon physiognomy. I 
felt his arms and legs, and found then 
muscular. A few minutes afterwards I | 













the dreary spot—and, thanking the authori- 
ties for the polite attentions I had received, 
uitted the regions of the Old Bailey, glad to 
nd myself again amid the active scenes of 
life, with the faces of my friends and family 
about me. 





Anecdote Gallery 


RAPHAEL AND FRANCIS I. 


Francis I. having received a picture of St. 
Michael from the hand of Raphael, the 
liberal movarch remunerated the painter far 
beyond what his modesty conceived he ought 
to receive. Raphael, accordingly, made the 
king a present of a Holy Family, which 
Francis accepted, saying that “persons fa- 
mous in the arts partake of the immortality 
of princes, and are upon a (voting with them.” 
An anecdotic memoir of Raphael will be 
found in the Mirror, vol. xxiii., p. 305. 
Urbino, in Middle Italy, is not only cele- 
brated as the birthplace of Raphael, but 
likewise of Bramante, the first architect of 
St. Peter’s, aud the instructor of Raphael in 
architecture ; of Baroccio, the eminent 
gad j—and of Viviani, the disciple of Ga- 





SIR JOHN SINCLAIR AND WILKIE THE 
PAINTER. P 

Sir Joun Sinciam happening once to dine 
in company with Mr. Wilkie, the painter, 
that distinguished artist was asked, in the 
course of conversation, if any particular cir- 
cumstances hud led Lim to adupt his profes- 
sion. Sit John inquired, “ Had your father, 
mother, or any of your relations a turn for 
painting ?. or what led you to follow that 
art?” Tu which Mr. Wilkie replied, “ The 
truth is, Sis John, that you made me a pain- 
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(Raphael's Birthplace at Urbino.) 


ter.”—* How, 1!’ exclaimed the baronet, 
“I never had the pleasure of meeting you 
before.” Mr. Wilkie then gave the follow. 
ing explanation :— When you were drawing 
up the Statistical Account of Scotland, my 
father, who was a clergyman in Fife, had 
much correspondence with you respecting his 
parish, in the course of which you sent him 
a coloured drawing of a soldier, in the uni- 
form of your Highland Fencible Regiment. 
I was so delighted with the sight, that | was 
constantly diawing copies of it, and thus 
insensibly was trausformed into a painter.”— 
Quarterly Journal of Agriculture. 


GEORGE I. 


Tus king’s character may be comprised in 
very few words. In private life he would 
have been called an honest blockhead; and 
fortune, that made him a king, added no- 
thing to his happiness, only prejudiced his ho- 
nesty,and shortened his days. No man was 
ever more free from ambition ; he loved money, 
but loved to keep his own, without being rapa- 
cious of other men’s. He would have growa 
rich by saving, but was incapable of layi 

schemes for getting ; he was more proper! aul 
than lazy, and would have heen on tool oa 
tented to have remained in his little town of 
Hanover, that if the ambition of those about 
him had not been greater than his own, we 
should never have seen him in England; 
and the natural honesty of his temper, joined 
with the narrow notions of a low education, 
made him look upon his acceptance of the 
crown as an act of usurpation, which was 
always uneasy to him. But he was carried 
by the stream of the people about him, in 
erage Sakae of his life. He could 
speak no ish, and was past the age of 
learning it. r customs laws were all 


mysteries to him, which he neither tried te 
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anderxtand, nor was capable of understand- 
ing if he had endeavoured it. He was pas- 
sively good-natured, and wished all mankind 
enjoyed quiet, if they would let him do so.— 
— Quarterly Review, just published. 


Pew Books. 


JACK BRAG. 
By the Author of Sayings and Doings. 

Aurnovues this is not, strict ppenking 2 
ee novel, it is a very nes amusing 
succession of scenes incidents from 
middle life, dashed with a few of the vulgar 
excrescences of wealth and fashion. Its plot 
lacks point and purpose; moral it has little 
et nove; the whole being a continued round 
offun and folly. The , Jack Brag, is 
the son of a deceased tallow-chandler. Like 
the Count Dip of other days, he is a mere 
elventurer, who, instead of “minding the 
— takes to sporting and bragging, and 

es some clumsy attempts in fortune- 
hunting ; thus proving himself a low speci- 
men of an “unfinished gentleman.” In the 
plenitude of his vanity, Jack persuades his 
mother into a second marriage with her shop- 
man, who is soon detected in an intrigue 
with .a provincial actress; mixed up with 
which isa clever picture of low, “family 
affairs,” wherein the cupidity of relationship 
is unsparingly exposed. Jack’s adventures 
are entertaining from the ludicrous situations 
into which his ignorance and pretensions 
lead him: he is an unblushing despiser of 
truth, and appea’s, to our thinking, to want 
asaving quality, on which account the nar- 
Tative sometimes begins to disgust before it 
takes a fresh turn. Jack's early amour is a 
ttagy “double ” affair, such as we often see in 
& farce: it leads him into a certain grade of 
tciety, which are too often termed the aris- 
tocracy,a malicious misnomer, by the way, 
admirably exposed in a late number of the 
Quarterly Review. Thus, Jack’s associates 
of high pretensions are Lord Tom Towzle, a 
sporting rvwé, who borrows all his friend’s 
lvose cash ; and Lord Wagley, a member cf 
the Yacht Club, but a shade more respect- 
able. The scene lies in country inns and 
London lodgings, at steeple chases and 
livery-stables, and theatres; and is once 
shifted to India: vo that the reader will 
warcely want variety. We shall take a few 
of the opening pages, the most quotable and 
not the least graphic in the work.] 


Jack Brag and his Mother. 


& My dear Johnny,’? said the a en 
widow Brag to her son, “ what is the good 
of your going aye thie way? Here, in- 
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ing your time and your substance, the shop 
going to old Nick, and you getting dipped 
instead of your candles.” 

«¢ Mother,’’ suid Juck; “don’t talk so 
foolishly ! You are of the old school,—ex- 
cellent in your way; but a long way behind. 
hand : ‘the business is safe enough. You 
cannot suppose, with the education [ have 
had, I cun meddle with moulds, or look 
after sixes, tens, fours to the pound, or far- 
thing rushlights;—no, thanks to my en- 
lightenment, I flatter myself I voar a little 
higher than that.” 

“ No nonsense, Johnny!” said Mrs. 
Brag. ‘All you have now, and all you 
have spent, since your — father's death, 
was guined by your father’s enlightenment 
of his customers ; and how'do you suppose 
1 can carry on the trade if you will not now 
and then attend to it ?”’ 

“¢ Take my advice, my dear mother,’’ 
said Jack, “and marry. I’m old enough 
now not to care a fig for a father-in-law ;— 
marriage is the plan, as I say to my friend 
Lord Tom—straight up, right down, and 
no mistake. Get a sensible, stir-about has- 
band, who does not mind grubbing, and 
hasn’t a nose——” 

‘¢ Hasn’t a nose!” interrupted Mrs. 


rag. 
el don’t mean literally,” — Jack, “ but 
rtingly ;—does not mind the particular 
pen of tallow—you understand. Let him 
into the tricks of the trade: you will still 
be queen-bee of the hive,—make Aim look 
after the drones, while you watch the wax.” 

« And while you, Johnny, lap up the 
honey,”’ said the queen-bee. 

“‘ Do what you like,” said her son, “ only 
marry—‘ marry come up,’ a3 somebody says 
in a play.” 

« But, John,” said Mrs. Brag, “ I have 
no desire to change my condition.” 

“ Nor I that you should,” said Juck ; 
“ but I wish you would change your name. 
As long as ‘ Brag, wax and tallow-chandler,’ 
sticks up on the front of the house, with 
three dozen and four dangling dips swing. 
ing along the shop-front, like so many 
factors expiating their crimes, I live in a 
perpetual fever lest my numerous friends 
should inquire whether I am one of the firm 
or the family.” 

‘¢ Johnny,” said Mrs. Brag, “ you are a 
silly fellow. What is there to be 
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cords, so as you have them ? — they. wont 
give you any new ones when they ere 
ne.” 

“It ie all well talking,” said Johnny, 
but I never s show my face amongst 
them if] once thought: they guessed at my 
real trade. I live in a regular worry as it is. 
If ever u fellow asks me if I was at Melton 
last: year, that moment | think of the shop 
—‘ pretty: mould of a horse’ tingles in my 
ears—‘ sweet dip of the country’ sets me 
doubting; and, only last week, a pen 
to go ’cross country and meet Lord Hurri- 
cane’s harriers at Hampton Wick nearly ex- 
tinguished me.” 

And what now, Johnny,” said Mra. 

» * do you think these lords take you 
for, if not fora tallow-chandler ?” 

“An. independent gentleman,” said 
Jack. : % 
‘ That is to say,” replied his mother, 
<¢ a. gentleman who has nothing to depend 

n.”? 

« They look upon me as an agreeable 
tattle,” suid John. 

‘+ One that has often been in the watch- 
man’s hands too,” said the old lady. 

«I talk big and ride small,” said Jack, 
«Tam always up with the hounds—never 
flinch at any thing,—am the pride of the 
tield wherever I go,—and in steeple-chases 
of infinite value.” 

“ And very little weight, my dear Johnny,” 
interrupted his mother. 

“ One of my dearest friends,” continued 
Brag, ‘“‘ Lord Tom Towzle, a deuce of a 
fellow amongst the females, is going to 
put me up as a candidate at the Travel- 

ra.” 


‘«¢ What, riders for respectable houses ?”’ 
said Mrs. Brag: “and a very proper club 
too.” 
«¢ Respectable houses!” said Jack. 

« Poh! not a bit of it! What! bagmen in 

buggies with boxes of buttons in the boots? 

No, no! the Travellers—par excellence.” 

‘¢ Pur what?” said Mrs. Brag. “ What, 
d’ye mean the fine Club-house in Pall Mall 
which you showed me the outside of, last 
King’s birth night ?” 

‘‘ The same,’’ said Brag. “ Now, if I 
had stuck to the naked, as Lord Tom says 
—told the plain unvarnished—I never could 
have. qualified. Lord Tom asked me if I 
should like to belong to the Travellers ;—in 
course I said yes—straight up. right down, 
and no mistake. Well, then he asks me if 
I could qualify ;—so not quite understands 
ing him, he says, ‘ Have you ever been in 
Greece ?’—‘ Yes,’ said I:—I might have 
added. ‘ up to the elbows often;’ didn’t 
though. Had him dead:: Down he whips 
my nume, and calls in Sir Somebody. Some- 
thing out of| the street to second me.” —. 

‘.J§. you should get in there Johnny,” 
smd Mrs. Brag, “do get ’em to give up 





gag and take to oil on illumination nights, 
But what I think is, somebody is sure to 
find you out, Johnny.” 

_. Time enough,” said Jack. “I’m going 
it now smooth and soft across the country, 
increasing my acquaintance ; falling into 
the society of elegant females—women of 
fashion, with beautiful faces and liberal 
hearts ;—introduced to three last week— 
roud as peacocks to every body else, de- 
ghted with me;—met them at Ascot— 
cold collation in the carriage—champaign 
iced from London ;—got on capital—never 
was so happy in my life—hottest weather I 
ever felt; spirits mounted—I was the de- 
light of the party—told them half a dozen 
stories of myself, and made them laugh like 
cockatoos, but I was bundled all of a heap 
by the or ow of Middlesdale, who had 
been at luncheon with the King, who, in 
passing the barouche, gave me a smack on 
the back you might have heard to Egham, 
and cried out, ‘ Juck, this is a melting 
day, isn’t it ?? ’’ 

‘© He meant it, Johnny, depend upon it,” 
said Mrs. Brag. 

“ Pve no doubt he did,”’ said Brag, “ for 
it was as hot as ever I felt it——” 

sc —Jn the back shop,” interrupted his 
mother. ‘“ But pray, Johnny, where do 
these people think you live ?” 

* At a great house in Grosvenor.street,” 
said Jack, “‘ next door to What-d’ye-call- 
’em’s Hotel: my name is on the door, and 
my address on my card.”’ 

*¢ But you don’t live there,’’ said Mrs. 
Brag. 

“Not I,”’ replied the son. ‘I only rent 
the door.” 

*¢ How d’ye mean?” said his mother. 

** Why, I went to the man,” said Brag; 
‘“‘ who keeps the house. ‘ Now, sir,’ said | 
I want to rent four square inches of your 
owe pee He was puzzled for the moment; 

ut I was down upon him in no time, and 
no mistake.—Out I pulls from my pocket 4 
brass plate of those precise dimensions, 
whereon is engraven ‘ Mr. Brag.’—* What 
will you take per annum,’ suid I, ‘ to let 
this be screwed on to your door, and let 
your servant take in my cards and letters ? 
Startled him a little at first: however, he 
entered himself for the plate, acceded to my 
proposition,—and so for the trifling conside- 
ration of four guineas per annum, and a tip 
to the slavey, I get the credit of five win 
dows in front, three stories high, in one of 
the best streets in London.” 

“« But do none of your friends ever ex- 
pect to be let in?”’ said Mrs. Brag. 

' Yes,’’ suid Brag, “ for a good thing now 
and then,—and so they are, pretty often. 
Long head, mother—have it here,’’—tap- 
ping his forehead with his fore-finer,—“ look 
simple with my fresh colour and curly hit; 
but ws deep us Garrick—cunnot write year 
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X's Z’s with me,—else, in course, they 
might expect admission. ‘ Not at home,’ 
is always the answer.—‘ Out of town ?? is 
the next question ;—* Yes,’ is the next an- 
swer.—‘* Where ?’ comes next.—‘ Down at 
his little place in Surrey.’ That finishes it. 
They lodge their pasteboard and away they 
” 


“ Little place in Surrey!’ said Mrs. 
Brag ;— “‘ why, what d’ye mean ?—have you 
a country-house too ?’? 

‘¢ Country-house!’”? said Brag. ‘* Lord 
bless your dear heart, not I! Nothing but 
my old lodging, on the second floor, No. 37, 
at the carpenter’s, corner of illar-row, 
Kennington.” 

“ And ¢haé you call your little place in 
Surrey, do yon?” said Mrs. Brag. 

“ Yes, mother, and no fib neither,” said 
Brag. ‘It is almost the littlest place I 
ever saw in my life: and as for Caterpillar- 
row, if it isn’t in Surrey I know nothing of 
going ‘cross a country.” 

«Ah, Johnny, Johnny,” said his res- 
pected parent with a mingled look of sorrow 
and admiration, “ you never will mend till 
it is too late !” 

* Mother,” said Jack, “ now you say 
that, I think I shall be too late for Lord 
Tom Towzle. We are going off for Wig- 
glesford to mark out a line. All ready for 
arun: we have got no mercy in us,—none 
of your bowling-green, daizy-cutting work 
for us—no, we'll try to pick out rasping 
fences, bottomless brooks, and ditches as 
wide ax rivers;—a steeple-chase without 
killing a horse or two, cracking a collar-bone, 
slipping a shoulder, or pitching an out-and- 
outer on the top of his conk, is no fun in 
the world,”’ 

“ Ah! well, well,” said Mrs. Brag, “I 
wish you would give a little time to the 
books and the business: some day you'll 
repent this.’’ 

“ Not I, mother,” said Jack; ‘I can 
pull up any day and marry. I never yet 
saw the woman I could not win—they are 
all ready to eat ne up: in course, as the 
book says, I um the more wary—hang buck 
« bit—Don’t you see, as I get on in the 
world, I get up; and if I can marry a Lady 
Sally or a Lady Susan—eh! wont that be 
nice !—’xpeciully if there happens to be an 
odd thirty or forty thousand pounds tacked 
to the title.” 

‘Don’t flatter yourself, Johnny,” replied 
Mrs. Brag, shoking her head: “ that 
echeme will never answer.”’ 

You'll see,” said Jack ;— I say no- 
thing, but you'll see. If I were to sit 
down and write an account of my adventures 
with the females, I should be: run. after 

like a sight. The females of fashion that I 
meet at the races cull me‘ dear Johnny,’ as 
itis.” 
.“,¥ wonder, you, are not afraid of seeing 
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the ghost of your poor father,” said. the 
widow. 

*¢ What! the Governor?” cried Jack ; 
“never mind ghosts nor Governors, here is 
my Leporello. So I'm off. Good-by, 
dear mother !—you’ll see me soon agains—1 
shall be back by Saturday, and so keep snug 
Sunday.”’ 

“‘ Where? at your town-house in Grasve- 
nor-street,” said the old lady, “or your little 
place in Surrey ?” 

“ Neither, I take it,’’ said Jack, looking 
as wise us a very foolish person could. “I 
devote Sunday afternoon to a very select 
society—eh !—females of fashion, delightful 
creatures, and all that. So adieu!” 

Kissing the matron’s cheek, away went 
our hero in order to revel in all the luxuries 
of sport, and in the society which, he, ad- 
mitted kept him in a fever while he was in 
it: not that the true circle of his aristocratic 
acquaintance was particularly large, however 
much he nominally increased it by dubbing 
every man his friend with whom he had 
happened to hunt in the same field or dine 
in a public company of three hundred and 
fifty ; and every well-dressed woman a lady 
of fashion whom he happened to see with 
the tigers in whose set he mingled. 


POEMS. BY T. W. KELLY. 


We have an agreeable recollection of Mr. 

elly’s volume of Poems, entitled Myrtle 
Leaves, and published some dozen years 
since. They were much admired for their 
chaste fancy, and true poetic feeling, whilst 
they had the freshness of a young mind 
richly stored with promises of future excel- 
lence, of which the little volume now before 
us is a realization. It contains a legendary 
ballad, entitled St. Agnes’ Fountain, or the 
Enshrined Heart, being a romance of old 
London, the scene lying on the south side of 
Old-street road, where “ the bold Sie John 
Fyne’s castle stood,” in the reign of Henry 
ILI. The tale is prettily told, and its metri- 
cal merits are very considerable. Appended 
to the ballad are some stanzas, which we are 
induced to quote for the attractive simplicity 
of their subject, and the smoothness of the 
versification :—] 


TRIBUTARY INTRODUCTORY STANZAS TO ROBINSON 
CRUSOE. ; 
Crusoe ! ‘twas sweet, in childhood’s day, 
To muse upon lore, ‘ 
That told how years were whil'd away 
Wreck’d ou a savage shore ; 
First, picturing thee, misguided youth ! 
Rejecting counsels kind, 
And, spurning words of wholesome trath, 
With boyhvood's wayward miad. 
° ® * e 
Thy hopes: were ht, but, ah | how brief! 
und to far Gate's shoe— 
— by Sallee’s Pirate-chies— 
ade bond-slave to the Moor; 
Thy wealth all lost, eondemn’d to toil,— . 
hy freedom. long delay’d,— ‘ 
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"Till fortuue deign’d, at leugth, to smile, 
Aud lend propitious aid. ; 
Like some lone weed, I see thee, cast 
Upon a rock remote ; 
Ty caine spirit tam’d, at last, 
y heart by conscience smote ; 


within ties wrought ! 
Thy form array'd in goat-skiu gear ; 
y miud absorb'd in thought. 
Tn fancy, next, I gladly see, 
The cosy, “a hi 


cavern'd hat, 
Where, while the storm blows loud and free, 


With wholesome 
Well garner’d is thy grot ; 


hy 

hy fu fate,— 
ite Mipescdal pe 
aa 
Though human sounds break not thy calm, 


The flowers have voiceless speech ; 
balm, 


Of friends, in distant land. 
Yes, from the hue and scent they bear, 
Thy pensive mind, with pain, 
May wake some latent joy or care, 
rom memory’s stores again ; 
Thou'lt, haply, say, such vs once grac’d 
My boyhood’s lattic’d home | 
By a dear mother’s hand there plac‘d, 
Ere I began to roam.— 
The sun-lit brook, meandering 
Some haunt of rest to find, 
May, with it's tiukling murmurs, bring 
Sweet music to thy mind. 


Telling “ Man may be blest.” 
The pilot-nautilus, that sha 
A cpsetactng ty myn wa 

the seas. nit ihe 
Aad guides her Rye: . 
Hath spar’d thee from the furious storm, 
And will not leave thee now. 


The billows breaking o'er the steep, 
In light and brilliant foam, 
meditation 


Awaken aye 4 
oa home ; 
The breeze that » thou may’st, by chance, 
Though wordless, deem to be 
The kindly breath of utterance 
Of some fond wish for thee. 


The rigs piste no from Britain's Isle, 


And thouglits like these with comfort come, 
Iu solitude and fear. 

Mau's thies might seem extinct, 
The honde of fleshly chain 

Seem brokex, ’till poor Frivpay link’a 
Thy soul with man’s again ; 

But earth, sea, sky, wide rauge of sight ! 
To commune with at will, 

Should heep thy mind from mental blight 
Aud raise it higher still. 


Blithe Nature's boons are round thee strown, 
heart 


All the green isle at thy command— 
No tasker but thy will. 


From rock to rock, or ipice, 
Where streams gush brig t and free, 
Or down the fearful, deep abyss, 
Where pwd gents leap with glee ; 
Where si 's verdure crowus each spot, 
aan birds are hag ohn J near, 
low sacred seems thy hermit-grot, 
To sorrow’s silent tear! 


Thy cheerless heart hath met a check, 


Than bars of gold could be. 
® ° e e 
Thy wants, each day, were growing less ; 
God's providence, that spread 
The manna in the wilderness, 
Gave thee thy daily bread. 
Heaven's care will, thus, our woes requite, 
With influence benign, 
If, like thee, ocean’s anchorite ! 
We to its will resign.— 
Farewell! poor storm-tost mariner ! 
May tater’ chaten yook fe 
ay future changes confer— 
Be heaven thy meed at last !|— 
Great Father of the Universe ! 
Thy ways are wise and just ! 
Through life come better or come worse, 
Teach us in thee to trust. 


[As a note to the last stanza is the follow- 
ing interesting extract from an uupublished 
manuscript diary, written by William Harris, 
an intelligent seaman, (formerly on : board 
H. M. S. Doris,) between Jan. 27, 1825, and 
June 27, 1829 ; the date of the extract being 
Feb. 2, 1828 :— 

Alexander irk — whose narrative of 
ae on the uninhabited island of 

uan Fernandez, is said to have given rise to 
Defoe’s inimitable work of Robinson Crusoe, 
—first landed at Baptist Bay, where, also, 
the famous navigator, Anson, hove oe 
down. The bay is commodi si 
on the lee-side of the island, having twenty 
feet water, three quarters of a mile off shore, 
and three feet a half close tu the beach ; 
but, as the shore is rocky, the operation of 
landing boats is rendered 

Bread is the only article of food for which 
Selkirk could have been distressed,—were 
island then as fertile as it is now: and there 
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js no doubt it was, according to Defoe’s 
description of it—But could he have pro- 
cured a small quantity of seed, he need not 
have long felt this inconvenience, owing to 
the fertility of the soil. 

The island now abounds with wild goats 
and boars. There are, also, oxen and horses 
on it. Wild fowl and small na are nume- 
tous. Ages meee of a large kind are very 
plentiful. In the valleys are fruit trees, of 
various description, such as the apple, pear, 
peach, quince, cherry, and fig, in a flourish- 
ing state. In the hollows, between the ridges 
of mountains, there are several springs or 
falls of water, which run a distance of three 
or four miles, shaded on each side by the 
above-mentioned trees. seem most 
age I a ate found wh - 

ishes, turnips, potatoes, and other 
eeetablee are growi Pri about the island. 

Wood is found, of various species, some 
peculiar to the There is a vast number 
of myrtle and box trees on the heights. The 
tidges of the mountains are very narrow and 
dangerous to pass. They are also difficult of 
ascent and descent, and Selkirk must have 
found them so, in chasing the goats which 
frequented these heights. 

A resident, on this island, might procure 
fruit enough in one season, dried, or otherwise 

tved, to supply him for seven years. 

e fruits were not ripe on our arrival, except 
figs, and a rich, yellow fruit, about the size 
and shape of a Siberian crab, the latter of 
which were perfectly ripe and pleasant to eat. 
Of these, with apples, we made puddings and 


The cave, made by Selkirk, is situated near 
the place where, an American, in voluntary 
exile, erected his dwelling and store-huts. 
He had with him a boat’s crew, consisting of 
six men, natives of Otaheite, a whale-boat 
and a canoe, and his occupation was fishing. 
The fish he dried and salted, and sent to 
Valparaiso and other places by small vessels 
trading with him ; he receiving, in exchange, 
provisions and money. In this cave, where 
Robinson Crusoe is said to have dwelt, a 
musician of that name, belonging to our ship, 
left a memorial of our visit, with the date, 
which, also, stated that it was placed there by 
Robinson Crusoe. This may excite wonder 
in future visiters, and they, perhaps, may 
doubt the veracity of our statement, thinking 
we have claimed the privi of travellers— 
namely—dealing too largely in the marvel- 
lous. Leaving them to their doubts, I may 
truly say that f was in the ship which brought 

inson Crusoe from the island of Juan 


I had nearly omitted to mention that we 
procured u large quantity of wood for firing. 
the water here is excellent, watering 

is still difficult, for want of a convenient 
Place in which boats might run up., Ships 
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do water here, but they incur great risk of 
staving their boats. 

{The remainder of Mr. Kelly’s volume is 
occupied with minor pi most of which 
have already appeared in the Annuals.] 


Potes of a Reaver. 


CURIOUS BETS. 


Tue Romans had a great taste for wagers 
ee 
among their usages of ratifying this species 
of contraet, by taking from their finger the 
ting which the higher classes wore, and con- 
signing it to the custody of a third party or 
umpire. A contract thus ratified was obli- 
gatory, and gave a right of action at law to 
enforce payment. One of the wildest and 
most audacious bets that was ever offered, 
was that of a physician named Asotepiades, 
who betted that he would never be ill in his 
whole life; absurd and impious as — this 
resumption, he gained his wager, although 
e could not enjoy it, for when he died, his 
decease was preceded by no sickness, dyi 
suddenly of a fall down stairs, ina wae 
vanced period of life. No one can forget the 
memorable wager of Cleopatra with Marc 
Antony, that she would eat what should cost 
a million of the money of that day at a 
single meal; everybody knows that ske 
caused a pearl of ineatimable value to be dis- 
solved in acup, which she filled with wine 
and swallowed ; but everybody is not aware, 
that had the amorous triumvir chosen to con- 
test the matter, the black-browed queen of 
Kgypt would have had to mourn the loss of 
her jewel, without obtaining an equivalent ; 
for, it is an axiom of the civil law, that 
wagers are contracts fuunded on good faith, 
and. there should not be any equivocation 
either in the facts or in the words in which 
they are couc! Now, when a party en- 
gages to eat at one repast the value of a 
certain sum, it is evident that the e 
ment is that the amuunt should be ex 
in eatables, and not in extra-alimentary sub- 
stances, which are fraudulently introduced 
into the economy of the table. We are cer 
tainly of opinion, that had the case been 
submitted to any jury, the queen would have 
a —° for a long prevalen 
practice was for a time t 
in Genoa, and from it, most likely, the 
old system of lotteries originated. The 
five senators who, together with the doge, 
erned the republic, were nominated in 
this manner: the names of the nobles who 
were qualified to aspire to. this dignity, from 
the number of one hundred and eight tu one 
hundred and ten, were inscribed upuu tickets, 
and deposited in an urn; from these, five 
names were drawa out, and their hearers were 
elected to the station. On this election, a 
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great variety of bets was based, either that a 
certain one of the hundred and ten would be 
drawn the first, or that such a name would 
be among the five, or that two given names 
would be among those favoured by fortune ; 
and some even went so far as to bet — all 
five, whom. they ‘designated specifically; in 
short, all the combinations of numbers which 
have since been introduced into lotteries, 
were there first practised upon names. The 
sums’ risked upon this kind of wager were 
enormous, for the populace wagered upon the 
chance of its governors with the same avi- 
dity as the wealthy. It is a singular faet, 
that in this country, where the election of 
magistrates gave rise to such an universal 
tage for gambling, it was prohibited to bet 
‘upon marriages, cr to undertake marine in- 
surance ; at Rome, it was expressly forbidden 
by law to bet upon the death or the choice 
of the popes. or upon promotions to the car- 
dinalate; and what is stranger still, the 
custom which was allowed at Genoa, was 
positively prchibited at Venice, where wagers 
‘on the election of the authorities were severely 


punished. 

In the year 1634, the parliament of Dole, 
in France, was required to decide upon an 
extraordinary wager between two inhabitants 
of Pasmes. One of the two had agreed, that 
if the other would pay him twenty-four francs 
in hand, he would furnish him with a certain 
quantity of grains of millet, in a proportion 
to the number of children who should be 
born within a certain extent of country, and 
be baptized, during one year. For the first 
child, he was to furnish one grain; two for 
the second; four for the third; and so on, 
always doubling the number of grains for 
each successive birth, The number of 
children born was sixty-six, and the propor- 
tion of grains to be supplied was so enor- 
‘mous, that the party bound by the bet 
-demanded the cancelling of the contract, as 
being founded upon an impracticable condi- 
‘tion. The court, in effect, decided, after 
having made the nu calculation, that 
the wager was naturally impossible to be ful- 
filled ; and it, consequently, decreed that the 
party who had received the twenty-four francs 
on condition of an event which he declared 
himself nut able. to meet, should return that 
sum to his opponent, and should pay an 
additional sum of twenty-four franes, which 
‘was-the only chance of loss incurred by 
the gainer, if the millet having been fur- 
nished, he had lost the bet. This judgment 
to us does not appear at all equitable ; for 
there'was a physical impossibility that the 
gainer could have lost; he had made his 
calculations beforehand, and knew that his 
adversary, of whose ignorance he took advan- 
“tage, could not possibly perform the condi- 
‘tion he had undertaken ; it was, therefore, to 
give it its proper name, a wager based upon 


bad faith, and should have been quashed 
altogether. 

e bet which the Count de Saillant gained 
of the Prince de Condé, is a memorable in- 
stance. He laid ten thousand crowns that 
he would go twice from the gate of St. Denis 
to Chantilly at full gallop, and return to his 
starting-place inthe space of six hours. The 
distance from St. Denis to Chantilly is thirty 
miles, and the bets on both sides exceeded a 
million of francs. The count equipped him. 
self with a tight belt round the waist, and 
his body was swathed as it were with strips 
of worsted ; he placed a leaden bullet in his 
mouth to’keep it fresh and moist. Relays 
of horses were stationed on the road ; every 
thing that could in the slightest manner ob- 
struct the course was carefully removed ; and 
a clock was fixed to the gate of St. Denis, to 
mark the precise instant of starting and 
return. The count dashed forward, and was 
out of sight in an instant; on changing 
horses, he stepped out of one saddle into the 
other without tuuching the ground: when 
he perceived that the horse he rode was 
warm and sound in wind, he forced him on- 
ward a double stage; he rode so well and 
with such spirit that he accomplished his 
wager, when he still had eighteen minutes 
to spare of the prescribed time ; and he un- 
dertook in the remaining space of the six 
hours to ride to Versailles, (eleven miles,) 
and personally inform the king, who took a 

t interest in the wager, of the event. 

e are sorry to be compelled to add, that the 
result of this exploit was fatal to the gallant 
count, as he died six months afterward ; and 
his physicians declared, that the malady 
whieh carried him off was brought on by his 
extraordinary efforts to win the bet. 

The year 1725 was extremely rainy, and a 
banker, named Bulliot, (remarking that it 
rained on Swithin’s day, and remembering 
the popular superstition, that if it rained ou 
that day, each of the following forty days 
would be more or less wet; it having 
rained also on the day of St. Gervais, who 
has likewise the reputation of being an hydrau- 
lic saint,) laid.a wager that it would be wet 
for forty consecutive days. Several persous 
took it up, and the wager was reduced to 
writing in these terms: “If, dating from 
St. Gervais’ day, it rains more or little 
during forty days swecessively, Bulliot will 
be considered to have guined ; if it cease to 
rain for only one day during that time, 
Bulliot has lust.’ On these terms, Bullivt 
betted against all who presented themselves, 
and: on that day he deposited a very large 
sum of money; for, besides the sums which 
he put into the hands of the umpires, he 
took gold-head canes, snuff-boxes, and jewels 
of every kind, whose value was appraised, 
and against which he placed money. It is 
said, that one person having no ready 
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meng, bee’ on a lot of fine Holland shirts, 
and that Bulliot accepted the gage. This 
wager. made a great deal of noise, and as 
the chances were decidedly against Bulliot, 
many people accepted the conditions, and 
were underwritten by Bulliot; but, as he had 
deposited all his cash, he was forced to give 
the umpires notes and bills of exchange; 
and as his credit was well established, it is 
gelated that he issued paper to the amount 
of fifty: thousand crowus. It will be readily 
eonceived that the hero of this wager became 


; hor fashionable ; and that, during the time 


elapsed before the denouement of the 
affair, he excited as much interest and curio- 
sity as would have been felt for a monarch or 
&@ warrior. Wherever he appeared, he at- 
tracted universal attention; and he became 
a0 popular, that he was made the subject of a 
play. But unfortunately, Saint Gervais was 
not true to his character, and it ceased rain- 
ing before the expiration of the due time. 
Bulliot was ruined, and so thoroughly that 
be could not honour the notes and bills of 
exchange which bore his name. The holders 
of. these obligations tried to enforce payment ; 
and as the ancient law, as well as the new 
¢ode, did not recoguise debts of this charac- 
ter, they endeavoured to pass themselves off 
eden Jide creditors, who had taken Bul- 
Jiot’s notes for other considerations than the 
wager, and that they ought to be paid or 
compounded for; but the assignees made it 
t by the dates and other evidence, that 
a these notes formed parcel of the wager. 
They were, therefore, nonsuited, and the 
< declared irrecoverable. 

ant of @ prevents our proceeding 
farther with “the pein of years 

rs of this description. The foregoing 
ce ated from French memoirs; but En- 
glish, American, and Italian works teem with 
‘similar instances equally amusing and inter- 
esting, showing how desperately human na- 
ture relies upon chance, and how greedily it 
gates forward to auticipate the future, and 
put confidence in contingencies. 


Che Gatherer. 


Spenser the Poet.—Of Kileolman Castle, 
‘(engraved in the Mirror, vol. xvii., p. 233,) 
Wherein Spenser wrote his Faerie Queen, 
little now remains, save a slight turret, and 
8 few lonely walls upon a slight elevation, be- 
neath which flow the neglected waters‘of the 
“Awbeg, or as Spenser has named it, the 


‘Malla mine, whose waves I whilome taught to weep ; 





_ where he describes himself as wandering 


; the cooly shade 
Of the green alders by the Mulla’s shore. 
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‘Here, Spenser having married, as he himself 
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describes her, “a country less of low degree,’’ 
continued to reside for nearly ten years, in 
compliance with the terms of the , grant, 
which enjoined residence on his estates; this 
being one of Elizabeth’s favourite schemes 
for tranquillizing Ireland by the location of 
English settlers. Spenser’s name and his re- 
putation seem now alike forgotten amidst the 
very scenes which he has contributed to im- 
mortalize. “‘ We sounded. several of the pea- 
gantry,” says the author of Letters from the 
North, to discover whether they knew any 
thing of the poet, but in vain; the only, an- 
swer in the affirmative was a characteristic 
one from the postilion, who, in retura to our 
inquiry whether he had ever heard of Spenser 
at Kilcolman, replied :—* Is it Mr. Spencer, 
of Kilcolman, your honour? Troth,, then I 
can’t just say I ever hearé tell of him; 
but I suppose he goes round by Doneraile 
way, for he never took horses in Mallow.iu 
my time, sir.” ’ 

An Eventful Life.—James H. Caldwell 
was, about twenty-five years since, a leading 
light comedian at Bath, Bristol, and Man- 
chester, but had not reached London. . In 
3317, he went to America, and first a 
at the Charleston theatre, South Carolina; 
where he became popular, but quarrelled with 
the manager, and got up a riot, which ended 
in the destruction of the theatre, He sub- 
tg wounded the manager in a duel at 

livan Island, then appealed to the public, 
and took a triumphant benefit. Immedi- 
ately after this affair, he married a lady of 
fortune Lo pap Virginia, became 
manager of the theatre there, failed, emigrated 
to New Orleans, and took possedsion of the 
American theatre in that city.. Shortly efter- 
wards, he contracted to light the city with 
gas, realized a princely fortune, and is new 
vue of the principal lions of the day, He 
still plays the manager, and occasionally ap- 
pears on his own stage. 

The Cow Tree.—Sir Robert ‘Kerr’ Porter 
has sent to this country, from the Caraccas, 
a small quantity of the milk of the Palo de 
vaca, or Cow tree, of Venezuela. It has un- 
dergone a fermentation én transitu. When 
the cork of the bottle containing it was with- 
drawn, it was accompanied by a loud, ex- 
plosive report, and the extrication of carbonic 
acid gas. In consistency, taste, and flavour, 
it resembles thick, sour cream, somewhat 
balsamic. The partial ‘analysis to which it 
has already been subjected, has discovered in 
‘it albumen, starch, morphia, caoutchouc, 
gum, and resin. ‘It was extracted {rom ‘the 
trunk of the tree in October last. 

Raifways.—The number of proposed Rail- 
ways, meeting Henn Extensions, and 
Branches, in England and Wales, for which 
plans have been lodged in the Private Bill 
Office in the present session is seventy-five ; 
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of which oni: eight are under the con- 
sideration of we in these amount in 
length to twelve hundred and thirty-three 
miles, and are estimated at the sum of Nine- 
teen Millions Three Hundred and Fifty-two 
Thousands Seven Hundred and Twenty-six 


nety-five Pounds per mile. The whole 
length of tunnelling is twenty-five miles; 
and the number of bridges, exclusive of via- 
ducts and culverts, two thousand eight hun- 
dred and twenty-five, or nearly two and a 
third per mile. weight of iron required 
for the rails, is one hundred and ninety- 
three thousand five hundred tons; and of 
stone for the blocks, two millions six hun- 
dred and seventy thousand tons. The area 
of land required to be taken is upwards of 
fifteen thousand acres ;- and of felt for the 
chairs, ove hundred ané thirty acres. These 
Railways, if carried into execution, would 
employ at least five thousand men and fifteen 
hundred horses for three years, for the earth- 
works alone. 


' The late Mr. John Davidson—The in- 
trepid ‘traveller, Mr. Davidson, was the son 
of Mr. Davidson, tailor, in Cork-street, who, 
‘by his great industry and perseverance. ac- 
uired a large fortune. His son, Mr. J. 
Wilson, was educated at the well-known 
‘establishment of Dr. Greenlaw, of Brentford, 
‘where he obtained a good, classical educa- 
‘tion: ‘ In: the 1814, he was bound ap- 
‘. ice, for’ five y as a chemist and 
j ist, in the firm of Messrs. Savo 
‘and’ Moore;'and, during its early period, 
conducted the operations of their laboratory. 
Owing to this practice, and. his own talents, 
“he was, at the conclusion of his term, con- 
sidered to‘ be exceedingly clever in his pro- 
fession. He afterwards entered as a partner 
into that eminent firm, in the year 1819; 
but from his desire to travel, and cir- 
cumstances to which we formerly alluded, he 
quitted it in 1826; and thence, up to the 
time of his death, he has travelled, in com- 
mon parlance, nearly all over the world. He 
was —_ of most of the ban wg and 
oriental languages. and a perfect chemist. 
The Emperor of Morocco will, no doubt, feel 
his loss, as he entered into an arrangement 
with that tate to return by way of Mo- 
rocco and instruct the physicians there in the 
art of medicine and pharmacy; in the pro- 
spect of which, he had ordered two large 
caves of medicine to be prepared and sent to 
the emperor. It was.in consideration of this, 
that the emperor gave him an escort of one 
hundred horsemen to see’ him safe across 
part of his dominions. The public, as well 
as his friends, deeply deplore the loss of this 


amiable, young man ; and none more so than 
the writer, (from whom we have derived this 
information,) who knew him as a boy, and 
also as a man, and who always experienced 





the most friendly feeling from him.— From 
the Literary Gazette. 
4A Way to cutch Wild Ducks.— The 
Royal Society of London, having been at all 
times ready to promote useful arts, have pub. 
lished in the Philosophical Transactions, 
from time to time, a great variety of methods 
of taking birds, fishes, and ot animals, 
useful for food, without the expense of gun- 
powder. It would take up too much room 
were we to comment upon all these ; we shall 
only select two in each kind, by way of spe 
cimen. The first we shall.deliver is a capital 
one, in every sense of the word, and is given 
pretty early in the works of this great bodys 
so that it is an amazing thing that the i 
lent world has not yet brought it into practice; 
nothing can be more easy. The metho is 
this :—Procure an earthen: pot, or jar, that 
will come on upon your head so as to cover it 
completely ; cut two holes in it for the advan 
tage of seeing, and then fastening it about 
your neck with a bandage, take off your 
clothes, and walk into the river where the 
ducks are: take care to enter above them ia 
the stream, and to skulk down in such‘a 
manner, that only head, thus 
with the pot, be above water; thus move 
softly down to them, as if carried by the cu» 
tent, and they will only take the jar for some 
loose thing floating on the water. When you 
are among the thickest of them, take one ‘by 
the legs and pull it under water, then seis 
upon another in the same manner, and so.0a, 
till you have taken the whole covey; and 
then march out again. This is an art of 
Indian origin. Mr. Strachan assures us‘it 
is practived to great advantage in the island 
of Ceylon ; strongly, under countenatice 
of the authority of a Royal Society, recom- 
mends it to the practice of these nations— 
Dr. Granville’s Work on the Ruyal Society. 
Animaicules.—In the last published 

of the new edition of the Encyclopedia Bri 
tannica, under the article “ Microscope,” by 
Sir David Brewster, we have the i 
information that the size of a single indi 
vidual of the animalcules lately discovered in 
siliceous rocks, is 1-288th of a line, o 
}-3,456th of an inch! In the polishing 
slate from Berlin, in which there appear to be 
no vacuities, a cubic line contains, in roum 
numbers, twenty-three millions of these aul- 
mals, and a cubic inch contains 4) ,000 wil. 
pp depres The weight of a cubic inch 
of the polishing ing slate is 270 grains. There 
are, therefore, 187 millions of these animels 
in a single grain, or the siliceous coat of oe 
of these animals weighs the 187 millionth 
part of a grain. pes 
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